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BAYARD TAYLOR 

BY LAURA STEDMAN 



When America shall have won her antiquity, and Time 
have erected his own Hall of Fame, in what niche will Bayard 
Taylor stand? What unique offering will he make to enduring 
literature? It is too early for the final reckoning, but its shadow 
has been cast across the pages of American literature since 
the middle of the last century. And in conjunction with the 
literature of any period it is important to consider the maga- 
zines which have upheld and furthered its ideals. At the 
front, for full a hundred years, The North American Review 
has stood guard — a dignified sentinel. 

Back in those Bohemian 'sixties there was no such Arabian 
Nights' hospitality as is open to writers of to-day; a scant 
handful of magazines welcomed — or more often did not welcome 
— the increasing band of authors. To be admitted to the solid, 
discriminating pages of The Review stamped one with distinc- 
tion. But Bayard Taylor was already a poet, traveler, man of 
letters, when The Review printed his opinions of Swinburne's 
Laus Veneris, and Other Poems. A decade later he contributed 
two essays: one a judicious summary of Fitz-Greene Halleck, 1 
occasioned by the unveiling in Central Park, New York City, 
of the first monumental statue of an American author. The 
second paper concerns the thrilling archaeological achievements 
at Ephesus, Cyprus, and My cense — a subject full of interest 
to the romantic traveler and poet. 

It was in 1866 that Swinburne's Poems and Ballads electrified 
the literary world — he was so daring, so bewilderingly original 
in his daring! Taylor was magnanimous, as always, yet despite 
the power which he recognized in Swinburne, it was difficult 
to forgive many heresies of art. With Taylor, love, passion, 
Poetry herself is to be approached reverently, with head bared 
as to the veiled priestess in the sacred Temple. A few 

1 Republished in Critical Essays and Literary Notes, 1880. 
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months later, Taylor and Swinburne met: his whole-hearted 
comments in an unpublished letter to his comrade, Edmund 
C. Stedman, are a valuable supplement to his paper in The 
Review: 

In all important respects except one, I found him [Swinburne] to 
be very much what I had anticipated. The exception is, instead of 
being a prematurely blasi young man o' the world, he is rather a 
wilful, perverse, unreasonable spoiled child. His nature is still that 
of the young Shelley, and my great fear is that it will never be other- 
wise. He needs the influence of a nature stronger than his in every- 
thing but the imaginative faculty — such a nature as Byron's was to 
Shelley. . . . He has a weak moral sense, but his offenses arise from 
a colossal unbalanced affectation. This, or something like it, is a 
disorganizing element in his nature which quite obscures the organizing 
(that is, artistic) sense. What I admire in him — yet admire with a 
feeling of pain — is the mad, unrestrained preponderance of the imagina- 
tion. It is a godlike quality, but he sometimes uses it like a devil. 
He greatly interests my intellect, but does not touch me magnetically. 
He could have no power over me, but on the contrary, I felt that I 
should be able to influence him in a short time. I had a letter from 
him the other day which shows that he feels an intellectual relationship 
between us. Now, this is not a question of relative poetic power, 
but of a certain diversity of qualities, and I don't mean to be egotistic 
in saying that I might perform somewhat of the same service for him 
as Byron for Shelley. I feel that (if it is not already too late) I could 
help him to some degree of poise, of system, of law — in short, Art. 
In this sense, he moves my deepest sympathy; for I see, now, the mat- 
ter that might be molded into a splendid poet relapsing into formless 
conditions. It is sad; it is tragic — and if this fancy of mine be foolish, 
there it is, nevertheless. Without this sense of giving assistance, a 
week alone with Swinburne would be intolerable to me, or any other 
human being. . . . 

I have urged him to join us in Italy next winter, but I doubt 
whether he will succeed in doing so. If he comes, and I find that 
there is no hope of establishing any germ or central point of order 
in his nature, I shall really be forced to keep out of his way. He is 
now, with all his wonderful gifts, the most wretched man I ever saw. 
... I very freely expressed my opinion, and he took it with a gentle 
sort of wonder! He is sensitive, hugely ambitious, and utterly self- 
absorbed, which things have wrought disease. 

And this — also unpublished — from a letter to another friend, 
Richard Henry Stoddard: 

Swinburne sat there, with his slight, delicate frame and large, 
drooping, thoughtful head, surrounded by a dense pre-Raphaelite 
cloud of golden-auburn hair, looking at me with large, wide-apart 
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eyes of a dim bronze tint, like some wild creature caught and only 
half -tamed. . . . 

He chanted rather than read it [one of his poems], and there were 
times when, as he turned towards me with his inspired eyes, broad 
white brow, and luminous hair, his face seemed like that of an errant 
(not erring) angel. It was Shelley come to life again: the resemblance 
is wonderful. I saw that the rhythm and music of poetry are part 
of his physical nature. His body became a shell, an instrument 
through which the lines beat and throbbed and vibrated. He is all 
poet. 

As has been asked — what American poet touched life and 
letters more variously than did Bayard Taylor? He was an 
admirable forerunner of our best Americanism — of American 
manhood and energy; American intellect and magnanimity; 
American idealism and scholarship. How eagerly this tireless 
explorer of the mind and of the world sought and brought back 
to us the best European victories of the Spirit! He was the 
American Carlyle by way of introducing German literature, 
and in his achievement of the translation of "Faust" out- 
distanced the eminent Englishman. He would have spanned 
the universe before measuring any part. In his poetry, 
you feel this restless desire for something greater, something 
"beyond all grasp of Art." Indeed, there is barely a page of 
Taylor that does not breathe "to seek, aspire, and know," as 
he sang of Goethe. 

With his comrades he liberated a new old spirit in poetry, 
a spirit consecrated to Art — "Where loveliness, not learning, 
rules supreme." 

Taylor was of the first to make American literature cosmo- 
politan. His studies of ancient lands are delightful pictures 
colored by a sensitive poet. In his essays and lectures he is the 
raconteur, fusing the man and his work, weighing the intention 
and circumstance against the achievement. Among his novels, 
which give scope to his realistic more than to his ideal genius, 
The Story of Kennett will live as a dramatic pastoral classic of 
Quaker life. His poetry fairly glows with exuberance of feeling. 
The lines swell out with great bursts of emotion. He might be 
leading a battle charge for his divine cause. The thought 
persists that music might have been a more satisfying medium 
to express his inexpressible, to catch the least or the greatest 
of his infinity of sensations. Referring to the noble Masque of 
the Gods, a wise critic has said, "What it lacks is the uncon- 
scious flight into that empyrean where the wings move without 
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sound and touches of flame hover at the tips of the pinions." 
He may have overstrained his present ability, being more 
desirous of the ultimate power. Like one of our great sequoia 
trees, Taylor needed time for his full growth: he crowded cen- 
turies of emotion into a brief few years, so facile his mind, so 
brilliantly rapid its execution. 

Beyond the exquisite and imaginative "Euphorion": 

And Death, that took him, cannot claim 
The smallest vesture of his birth, — 

The little life, a dancing flame 
That hovered o'er the hills of earth, — 

The finer soul, that unto ours 

A subtle perfume seemed to be, 
Like incense blown from April flowers 

Beside the scarred and stormy tree, — 

The wondering eyes, that ever saw 

Some fleeting mystery in the air, 
And felt the stars of evening draw 

His heart to silence, childhood's prayer! 

Beyond this, and more, his "Hylas," an idyl captured from 
Pan himself, and his serious and lofty poems, such as the "Me- 
tempsychosis of the Pine," perhaps Taylor's supreme gift will 
be his heroic, unselfish, and masterly translation of Goethe's 
"Faust." As he said, "An English 'Faust' seems to me the 
next thing to writing a great original epic." He has given us, 
through pious self-obliteration, the "white light" of Goethe's 
thought: he suffered no compromise — "I can see nothing, now, 
that is not Goethe." Only one equally sympathetic with 
Goethe's desire for literary excellence could have done this, or 
could have written the very beautiful 

Erhabener Geist, im Geisterreich verloren! 

If we extract the very essence of Bayard Taylor's attain- 
ment, it matters not whether his individual work gains or loses 
with antiquity, because the soul of American literature will be 
indebted to him for a valiant example of enthusiasm, industry, 
scholarship, aspiration, unfaltering faith, and allegiance to the 
highest ideals of Art. 

Laura Stedman. 



